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THE  FORGERS. 

(Concluded  froii*  pag’^291.) 

^^The  sailor  stood  silent  anti  frowning. 
There  seemed  neither  pity  nor  cruelty  in 
his  face;  he  felt  himself  injured ;  and 
looked  resolved  to.  right  himself,  happen 
what  would.  ^^1  say  he  has  forged  my 
lather’s  will.  As  to  escaping,  let  him 
escape  if  he  can.  I  do  not  wish  to  hang 
him :  though  I  have  seen  better  men  run 
up  to  the  lore-yard  arm  before  now,  for 
only  asking  their  own.  But  no  more 
kiv  eling,  woman — Holla !  where  is  the 
old  man  gone.'^ 

‘^We  all  looked  ghastily  around,  and 
the  wretched  wife  and  mother,  springing 
to  her  feet,  rushed  out  of  the  house. '  We 
followed,  one  and  all.  The  door  of  the 
stable  was  open,  and,  the  mother  and  son 
entering,  loud  shrieks  were  heard.  The 
miserable  old  man  had  slunk  out  of  the 
room  unobserved  during  the  passion  that 
had  struck  all  our  souls,  and  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  commit  suicide.  His  own  son 
cut  him  down,  as  he  hung  suspended  from 
a  rafter  in  that  squalid  place,  and,  carrying 
him  in  his  arms,  laid  him  down  upon  the 
green  bank  in  front  of  the  house.  There 
he  lay  with  his  livid  face,  and  blood-shot 
protruded  eyes,  till,  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
raised  himself  up,  and  fixed  them  upon 
his  wife,  who,  soon  recovering  from  a* 
fainting  fit,  came  shrieking  from  the  mire 
in  which  she  had  fallen  down.  ^  Poor  peo¬ 
ple  !’  said  the  sailor  wi^  ^^asping  voice, 
^you  have  suffered  ^nol^h^v  your  crirhe. 
Fear  ndthing;  the  worst  is  ^w  past ;  and 
rather  would  i  sail  the  seas  twenty  years 
longer^'  than  add  anotlier  pang  to  that  old 
man’s  heart.  Let  iis  be  kind  to  the  old 
man.’ 

But  it  seemed  as  if  a  raven  had  croaked 
the  direful  secret  all  over  the  remotest 
places  among  the  hills;  for,  in  an  hour, 
people  came  flocking  in  from  all  quarters, 


and  it  was  seen,  that  concealmeot  or  escape 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  that  fither 
and  son  ^vere  destined  to  die  together  a 
felon’s  death.” 

Here  the  pastor’s  voice  ceased ;  and  I 
had  heard  enough  to  understand  the  long 
deep  sigh  that  had  come  moaning  from 
that  bow^ed-down  figure  beside  tlie  solitary 
well.  ‘^That  was  the  last  work  dmie  by 
the  father  and  son,  and  finishrd  the  day 
before  the  fatal  discovery  of  their  guilt. — 

It  had  probably  been  engaged  in  as  a  Mjrt 
of  amusement  to  beguile  their  unhappy 
minds  of  evrr*anxi'*ns  thoughts,  or  perhaps 
as  a  solitary  occupation,  at  which  they 
conld  fuj burthen  their  guilt  to  one  another 
unde^turbed.  Here,  no  doubt,  in  the 
silence  and  solitude,  they  often  felt  remorse, 
{perhaps  penitence.  They  'chiselled  out 
their  names  on  that  slab,  as  you  perceive  ; 
and  hither,  as  duly  as  the  morning  and 
evening  shadows,  comes  the  ghost  whom 
w^e  beheld,  and,  after  a  prayer  for  the 
souls  of  them  so  tenderly  beloved  in  their 
innocence,  and  doubtless  even  more  ten¬ 
derly-  beloved  in  their  guilt  and  in  their 
graves,  she  carries  to  her  lonely  hut  the 
water  that  helps  to'preserve  her  hopeless 
life,  from  the  well  dug  by  dearest  hands, 
now  mouldered  away,  both  flesh  and  bone, 
into  the  dust.” 

After  a  moment’s  silence,  the  old  man 
continued, — for  he  saw  that  I  longed  to 
hear  the  details  of  that  dreadful  catastro¬ 
phe,  and  his  own  soul  seemed  likewise 
desirous  of  renewing  its  grief; — ^^Tl^ 
prisoners  were  condemned.  Hope  there 
was  none.  It  was  known,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  verdict — guilty,— that  they 
would  be  executed.  Petitions  were,  indeed, 
signed  by  many,  many  thousands ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain, — and  the  father  and  the 
son  had  to  prepare  them.selves  for  death. 

A  bout  a  week  after  their  condemnation  * 

I  visited  them  in  their  cell.  God  forbid  I 
should  say  they  were  resigned.  Human 
nature  could  not  resign  itself  to  such  a 
doom  ;  and  I  found  the  old  man  Spacing 
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up  and  down  the  stone-floor,  in  his  clank¬ 
ing  chains,  with  hurried  steps,  and  a 
countenance  of  unspeakable  horror.  The 
eon  was  lying  on  his  face  upon  his  bed  of 
Straw,  and  had  not  lifted  up  his  head,  as 
the  massy  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
door  creaked  sullenly  on  its  hinges.  The 
father  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  some 
time,  as  if  I  had  b^n  a  stranger  intruding 
upon  his  misery ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  knew 
me,  shut  them  with  a  deep  groan,  and 
pointed  to  his  son.  have  murdered 
tVilliam—  I  have  brought  my  only  son  to 
ihe  scafibld,  and  I  am  doomed  to  hell !’ 
t  gently  called  on  the  youth  by  name,  but 
be  was  insensible — be  was  lying  in  a  fit. 

fear  be  will  awake  out  of  that  fit,’  cried 
the  old  man  with  a  broken  voice.  ^  They 
bave  come  upon  him  every  day  since  our 
condemnation,  and  sometimes  during  the 
night.  It  is  not  fear  for  himself  that 
brings  them  on — for  my  boy,  though  guilty, 
is  brave— but  he  continues  looking  on  my 
face  for  hours,  till  at  last  he  seems  to  lose 
all  sense,  and  falls  down  in  strong  convul¬ 
sions,  often  upon  the  stone  floor,  till  he  is 
all  covered  with  blood.’  The  old  man 
then  went  up  to  his  son,  knelt  down,  and, 
putting  aside  the  thick  clustering  hair  from 
his  forehead,  continued  kissing  him  for 
some  minutes,  with  deep  sobs,  but  eyes 
^ry  as  dust. 

But  why  should  I  call  to  my  remem¬ 
brance,  or  describe  to  you,  every  hour  of 
anguish  that  1  witnessed  in  that  cell  ? — 
For  several  weeks  it  was  all  agony  and 
despair — ^the  Bible  lay  unheeded  before 
their  ghastly  eyes — and  for  them  there 
was  no  consolation.  The  old  man’s  soul 
was  filled  but  with  one  thought — that  he 
had  deluded  his  son  into  sin,  death,  and 
eternal  punishment.  He  never  slept ;  but 
visions,  terrible  as  those  of  sleep,  seemed 
often  to  pass  before  him,  till  I  have  seen 
the  gray  hairs  bristle  horribly  over  his 
temples,  and  big  drops  of  sweat  plash 
down  upon  the  floor.  1  sometimes  thought, 
that  they  would  both  die  before  the  day  of 
execution ;  but  their  mortahsorrows,  though 
they  sadly  changed  both  face  and  frame, 
seemed  at  last  to  give  a  horrible  energy  to 
life,  and  every  morning  that  1  visited  them, 
tfiey  were  stronger,  and  more  broadly 
ftWake  ki  the  chill  sUence  of  their  lonesome 
prisoo-house. 

I  know  not  bow  a  deep  change  vfpM 
at  last  wrought  upon  their  souls,  but  two 
days  before  that  of  execution,  on  entering 
tli^  cell,  I  ibond  them  sitting  cilm  and 


composed  by  each  othei^s  side,  with  the 
Bible  open  before  them.  Their  faces, 
though  pale  and  haggard,  had  lost  that 
glare  of  misery,  that  so  long  had  shone 
about  their  restless  and  wandering  eyes, 
and  they  looked  like  men  recovering  from 
a  long  and  painful  sickness.  I  almost 
thought  I  saw  something  like  a  faint  smile 
of  hope.  God  has  been  merciful  unto  us,” 
said  the  father,  with  a  calm  voice. — 
must  not  think  that  he  has  forgiven  my 
sins,  but  he  has  enabled  me  to  look  on  my 
poor  son’s  face — to  kiss  him — to  fold  him 
in  my  arms — to  pray  for  him — to  fall 
asleep  with  him  in  ray  bosom,  as  1  used 
often  to  do  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood, 
when  during  the  heat  of  mid-day,  1  rested 
from  labour  below  the  trees  of  my  own 
farm.  We  have  found  resignation  at  last, 
and  are  prepared  to  die.” 

There  were  no  transports  of  deluded 
enthusiasm  in  the  souls  of  these  unhappy 
men.  They  had  never  doubted  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion,  although  they  had 
fatally  disregarded  its  precepts;  and  now 
that  remorse  had  given  way  to  penitence, 
and  nature  had  Income  reconciled  to  the 
thought  of  inevitable  death,  the  light  that 
had  been  darkened,  but  never  extinguished 
in  their  hearts,  rose  up  anew ;  and  know¬ 
ing  that  their  ^ouls  were  immortal,  they 
humbly  put  their  faith  in  the  mercy  ^ 
their  Creator  and  their  Redeemer. 

It  was  during  that  resigned  and  serene 
hour,  that  the  old  man  ventured  to  ask 
for  the  mother  of  his  poor  unhappy  boy. 
I  told  him  the  truth  calmly,  and  calmly 
he  heard  it  all.  On  the  day  of  his  con¬ 
demnation,  she  had  been  deprived  of  her 
reason,  and,  in  the  house  of  a  kind  friend, 
whose  name  he  blessed,  now  remained  hi 
merciful  ignorance  of  all  tiiat  had  befallen, 
believing  herself,  indeed,  to  be  a  mother¬ 
less  widow,  but  one  who  had  long  ago 
lost  her  husband,  and  all  her  children,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  At  this 
recital  his  soul  was  satisfied.  The  son 
said  nothing,  but  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

"  The  day  gfce^cution  came  at  last. — 
The  great  ciia|»^till  as  on  the  morning 
of  the  Sabbat^ay ;  and  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  seemed,  by  one  consent  oi 
the  many  thousand  hearts  beating  there, 
to  be  suspended.  But  as  the  hours  advan¬ 
ced,  the  frequent  tread  of  feet  was  beard 
in  every  avenue ;  the  streets  began  to  fill 
with  pale,  anxious,  and  impatient  faces; 
nnd  many  eyes  were  turned  to  the  dials  on 
ttpg  steeples,  watching  the  silent  progress 
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of  the  finger  of  time,  till  it  should  reach 
the  point  at  which  the  curtain  was  to  be 
drawn  op  from  before  a  most  mournful 
tragedy.  . 

<^The  hour  was  faintly  heard  through 
the  thick  prison  walls  by  us,  who  were 
together  for  the  last  time  in  the  condemned 
cell.  I  had  ad  mistered  to  them  the  most 
awful  rite  of  our  religion,  and  father  and 
son  sat  together  as  silent  as  death.  The 
door  of  the  dungeon  opened,  and  several 
persons  came  in.  One  of  them,  who  had 
a  shrivelled  bloodless  face,  and  small  red 
Bery  eyes,  an  old  man,  feeble  and  totter¬ 
ing,  but  cruel  in  his  decrepitude,  laid  hold 
of  the  son  with  a  cord.  No  resistance 
was  offered ;  but,  straight  and  untrembling, 
stood  that  tall  and  beautiful  youth,  while 
the  fiend  bound  him  for  execution.  At 
this  mournful  sight,  how  could  I  bear  to 
look  on  his  father’s  face?  Yet  thither 
were  mine  eyes  impelled  by  the  agony 
that  afiSicted  my  commiserating  soul. — 
During  that  hideous  gaze,  he  was  insensi¬ 
ble  of  the  executioner’s  approach  towards 
himself ;  and  all  the  time  that  the  cords 
were  encircling  his  own  arms,  he  felt  them 
not — he  saw  nothing  but  his  son  standing 
at  last  before  him,  ready  for  the  scaffold. 

dimly  recollect  a  long  dark  vaulted 
passage,  and  the  echoing  tread  of  footsteps, 
till  all  at  once  we  stood  in  a  crowded  hall, 
with  a  thousand  eyes  fixed  on  these  two 
miserable  met).  How  unlike  were  they 
to  all  beside!  They  sat  down  together 
within  the  shadow^  aff  death.  Prayers 
were  said,  and  a  psalm  Wfl^ung,  in  which 
their  voices  were  ht3ard  to  join,  with  tones 
that  wrung  out  tears  from  the  hardest  or 
the  most  careless  heart.  Often  had  I 
heard  those  voices  singing  in  ray  own 
peaceful  church,  before  evil  had  disturbed, 
or  misery  broken  them; — but  the  last 
word  of  the  psalm  was  sung,  and  the  hour 
of  their  departure  was  come. 

They  stood  at  last  upon  the  scaffold. 
That  long  street,  that  seemed  to  stretch 
away  interminably  from  the  old  Prison- 
house,  was  paved  with  uncovered  heads, 
for  the  moment  thea#  fl^ts  appeared, 
that. mighty  crowd  felt  rev^nce  for  human 
nature  so  terribly  tried,  and  prayers  and 
blessings,  passionately  ejaculated,  or  Con¬ 
vulsively  stifled,  went  hovering  over  all 
the  multitude,  as  if  they  feared  some  grv«^t 
calamity  to  themselves,  and  felt  standing 
on  the  first  tremour  of  an  earthquake. 

*^It  was  a  most  beautiful  summer’s  day 
on  Which  they  were  led  out  to  die ;  and  as 


the  old  man  raised  his  eyes,  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  sky,  the  clouds  lay  mattoniesa 
on  that  blue  translucent  arch,  and  the  sun 
shone  joyously  over  the  magnificent  bea* 
vens.  It  seemed  a  day  made  for  bapp^ 
ness  or  for  mercy.  But  no  pardon  dropt 
down  from  these  smiling  skies,  and  the 
vast  multitude  were  not  to  be  denied  the 
troubled  feast  of  death.  Many  who  now 
stood  there  wished  they  had  been  In  the 
heart  of  some  far-off  wood  or  glen ;  there 
was  shrieking  and  fainting,  not  only 
among  maids,  and  wives,  and  matron^ 
who  had  come  there  in  the  iny^ry  of 
their  hearts,  but  men  fell  down  In  their 
strength,^for  it  was  an  overwhelming 
thing  to  behold  a  father  and  bis  only  son 
now  haltered  for  a  shameful  death.  ^Is 
my  father  with  me  on  the  scaffold  ?— give 
me  his  hand,  for  1  see  him  not’’  I  join* 
ed  their  hands  together,  and  at  that  moment 
the  great  bell  in  the  Catbredal  tolled,  but 
I  am  convinced  neither  of  them  heard  the 
sound.  For  a  moment  there  seemed  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  sound  in  the  world 
and  then  all  at  once  the  multitude  heaved 
like  the  sea,  and  uttered  a  wild  yelling 
shriek. — Their  souls  were  in  eternity— 
and  I  fear  not  to  say,  not  an  eternity  of 
grief.” 

A  DfALOGUfi 

Between  a  Traveller  and  Dick  Hardy  Ike  HoitUf* 

T.  Hostler,  is  my  horse  ready  ? 

H.  No,  Sir. 

T.  But  did  1  not  tell  you  that  I  should 
want  him  by  six  o’clock  ? 

H.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  ask  your  pardon  for  not 
getting  him  ready,  but  1  have  bad  so  much 
to  do  in  the  yard,  that  I  could  not.  1  have 
fed  him,  Sir,  and  I  shan’t  be  long  cleaning 
him. 

T.  I  say,  do  you  ever  cheat  horses  of 
their  com  ? 

H.  No,  Sir,  a  man  who  loves  horsey 
will  never  rob*  them. 

T.  But  it  is  done  sometimes,  thot^h  I 
don’t  think  you  do  It. 

H.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  I  had  a  fellow  ser¬ 
vant  that  used  to  do  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  I 
found  it  out,  I  told  master,  and  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  yard,  neck  and  heels. 
Poor  fellow,  it  was  a  had  job  for  him.  He 
an’t  got  a  place  of  work  since,  but  it  sarves 
him  right ;  I  pities  his  wife  and  children^ 
but  1  does  not  pity  him. 

T.  You  sbo^d  every  body  that  m 
mdistress,cspeciaUy  tnest  wboaie  bfoqijhk^ 
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into  distress  by  their  o\tn  wickedness,  be-' 
cause  they  liave  a  double  portion  of  mis¬ 
ery.  First,  the  misery  which  arises  from 
their  misfortunes ;  and,  secondly,  the  mis¬ 
ery  which  arises  from  a  guilty  conscience. 

H.  Why,  Sir,  that’s  true,  but  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.  Aye,  [  see ;  a  man 
who  gets  into  trouble  by  wickedness  has  a 
guilty  conscience  to  plague  him.  Well, 
thank  God,  I  don’t  know  noihinjr  about 
that;  my  conscience  is  as  clean  as  the 
Sunday  shirt  my  old  woman  always  gets 
ready  for  me. 

r.  Then  you  have  never  done  any 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

H.  Why  as  for  that,  Sir,  T  used  to  have 
mv  frolics  when  f  was  a  youngster,  but  I 
never  in  all  my  life  used  a  horse  ill.  And 
you  know,  Sir,  that  if  a  man  be  faithful  in 
the  little  that’s  put  into  his  hands,  he  may 
slif>  aside  now  and  then  to  have  a  bit  of 
fun  and  a  drop. 

T.  You  like  your  drops  then  ? 

H.  Why,  as  for  that,  Sir,  I  never  buys 
much;  but  when  I  go  into  the  kitchen  1 
get  an  odd  glass,  and  now  and  then  some 
gentleman  who  outs  up  here  on  a  market- 
day  will  pay  for  a  pint  lor  me,  and  so  as 
that.  But  I  don’t  drink  all  this,  but  takes 
some  home* to  my  old  woman  ;  but  there, 
Sir,  its  no  use  to  deny  it,  1  do  get  a  little 
fuddled  sometimes. 

T.  But  how  come  the  horses  off,  when 
you  are  fuddled  ? 

H.  Why,  Sir,  as  for  tliat,  I  don’t  get 
above  half  seas  over,  very  often,  lind  when 
I  d  »  I  get  a  man  that  can  steer  the  vessel 
on  tlie  right  tnck. 

T.  Hollo  !  What,  hast  ever  been  to  sea, 
Hostler  r 

H.  Why,  aye,  I  had  one  trip  when  I 
was  a  youngster. 

T.  To  Botany  Bay,  I  suppose,  and 
came  back  before  your  time. 

H.  No,  your  Honour,  Jack  was  never 
put  on  shore  there.  No,  Sir,  1  was  rather 
wildish  when  about  fifteen,  and  I  got  a 
birth  on  board  a  merchant-ship,  and  took 
one  voyage,  that  was  enough  ;  1  sow’d  all 
my  wild  oats,  and  got  home  as  fast  as  I 
could,  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  my  old 
work,  of  rubbing  down  the  grey  mare. 

T.  You  say  that  you  have  sow’d  all 
your  wild  oats. 

H.  I  have,  Sir,  and  though  I  say  it  my¬ 
self,  yet  there’s  no  man  in  this  parish  can 
say  nothing  against  me. 

T.  Th^n  I  suppose  you  pay  your  way, 
and  are  civil. 


H.  Civil,  Sir,  why  if  I  were  not  I  should 
be  a  fool ;  Sir,  it  is  by  civility  1  get  my  liv¬ 
ing.  Now,  Sir,  civility  is  a  dish  which 
every  body  likes  to  see  on  the  table,  and 
it  costs  nothing.  Now,  Sir,  if  a  man  wishes 
to  please  his  customer,  won’t  he  let  this 
be  the  principal  dish  on  the  table  ?  Now, 
Sir,  as  for  paying  niy  way,  1  am  a  bit  be¬ 
hind  hand,  I  must  say  ;  but  then,  Sir,  I  am 
trying  to  fetch  it  up,  and  have  been  these 
fifteen  months. 

T.  Does  not  this  make  you  rather  un¬ 
comfortable  ? 

H.  Wiiy,  Sir,  I  have  as  good  a  heart 
as  any  man  in  the  parish,  tliough  i  sa)  it 
myself.  1. don’t  like  to  be  in  ttebt,  1  an’t 
been  happy  since,  and  if  1  can  get  out  of 
this  port,  1  will  never  cast  anchor  in  it 
again. 

T.  That’s  right :  the  vessel  of  an  hon¬ 
est  man  will  never  ncie  in  safety,  if  there 
are  too  many  crediiuis  on  board. 

H.  That’s  true.  Sir  ;  1  puts  by  2s.  a 
week,  and  reckon,  that  in  about  a>ur 
months,  please  God  and  master,  1  shall  be 
out  of  debt,  and  then,  Sir - 

T.  And  then  what?— 1  suppose  you 
mean  that  you  will  get  drunk. 

H.  Why,  Sir,  that’s  the  English  of  it, 
and  whure  is  the  harm  if  a  body  pays  for  it. 

T.  How  do  you  feel  the  next  day  ? 

H-  Why,  Sir,  not  quite  so  comfortable 
as  though  1  had  been  sober,  but  then  1 
don’t  mind  that. 

T.  Should  you  like  to  die  when  you  are 
drunk  ? 

H.  Why  as  for  that.  Sir,  I  never  knew 
but  two  men  die  drunk  in  all  my  life.  One 
was  a  messmate  on  board  ship ;  poor  fel¬ 
low,  1  could  not  help  crying  as  we  pack’d 
him  up,  and  loss’d  him  overboard.  And 
t’other  day,  there  was  a  man  who  had 
been  drinking  hard  all  day  at  the  Mason’s 
Arms,  and  he  would  lav  in  the  kitchen  all 
night ;  but  when  the  sarvant  Gal  got  up 
in  the  morning  she  was  frighted  as  much 
as  a  strange  cat  in  a  garret,  lor  she  found 
him  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  as  cold  as  a 
horse-shoe  ! 

T.  Well,  should  you  like  to  die 
drunk  ?  * 

H.  Why,  Sir,  to  let  you  know  the  truth, 
1  should  not  like  to  die  at  all.  Now,  Sir, 
what  do  you  think,  we  have  got  these  here 
lights  come  into  the  town  ;  1  heard  one  of 
them  say  t’other  day,  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die.  Now,  Sir,  would  you  believe  a 
man  who  would  say  so  ? 

T.  1  suppose  you  believe  that  God  is 
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a  very  good  and  a  very  merciful  being,  eth  after  (Jod.  They  are  all  gone  out  of 
and  that  Heaven  is  a  place  where  all  who  the  way ;  they  are  together  become  un- 
gei  there  are  made  very  happy.  *  profitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 

H.  O  yes,  Sir,  and  I  never  heard  any  no,  not  one.^^;  And  if  it  be  right,  that  one 
body  say  but  He  was  very  good  and  very  should  be  punished  for  his  sins,  so  it  would 
merciful.  be  right  if  God  were  to  punish  all. 

T.  Now  if  God  be  so  good  and  so  mer-  H.  Then,  Sir,  if  we  are  all  to  be  pun- 
ciful,  what  makes  you  afraid  to  die  ?  ished  in  another  world,  for  the  few  sins 

H.  Why,  Sir,  1  dare  say  its  very  fool-  we  have  done  in  this,  we  may  take  a  mer- 
ish,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  ry  course  while  we  can.  Well,  if  I  have 

T.  But  must  tliere  not  be  a  cause,  and  neighbours’  fare,  I  must  be  contented : 
ought  you  not  to  try  to  find  it  out  ?  but  to  be  poor  in  this  world,  andtlamned 

H.  Why,  Sir,  I  have  no  laming,  I  can’t  in  the  next,  is  rather  hard,  according  to 
read,  more’s  the  pity,  and  so  I  never  trou-  my  way  of  thinking, 
bles  myself  about  such  matters  ;  I  shall  T.  But  you  need  not  be  damned  unless 
come  off  as  well  as  my  neighbours,  and  if  you  like. 

we  have  neighbours’  fare  you  know,  Sir,  H.  Who  do  you  think.  Sir,  would  like 
we  must  not  grumble.  to  be  damned  ?  I  know  I  should  not.^  I 

T.  Don’t  you  know  the  old  proverb —  should  like  to  get  to  heaven,  if  I  knew 
a  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  the  cure?  how;  and  if  you  could  tell  me,  I  should 
H.  Aye ;  now.  Sir,  if  I  see  any  thing  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir. 
the  matter  with  any  of  my  horses,  1  find  T.  Haveyouever  heard  of  Jesus  Christ? 
it  out,  and  though  1  say  it  myself,  there’s  H.  Why  yes.  Sir,  I  have  heard  some- 
many  a  horse-doctor  that  charges  a  pound  thing  about  him,  but  not  much.  The 
for  curing  a  horse,  that  can’t  do  it  a  bit  Parsons  preach  about  him,  don’t  they  ? 
better  than  myself.  but  I  never  expect  to  go  to  trouble  them 

T.  Then  you  admit  the  necessity  of  with  my  visits  till  two  Sundays  come  to- 
getting  at  the  cause  of  an  evil  before  it  can  gether. 

be  cured.  T.  What !  are  you  confined  to  the  sta- 

H.  To  be  sure,  Sir.  hie  every  Sunday,  and  all  day  long  ? 

T.  Then  w'hy  don’t  you  try  to  find  out  H.  Why,  Sir,  not  quite ;  for  all  work 
the  reason  why  you  are  afraid  to  die  and  and  no  play  would  make  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
meet  God  ?  I  gets  a  afternoon  and  an  evening  to  my- 

H.  Why,  Sir,  the  truth  is,  I  don’t  know  self  now  and  t’an,  and  then  I  goes  with 
how  to  set  about  it.  I  wish  you  would  my  wife,  or  somebody  else,  up  as  far  as 
put  me  up  to  it ;  for,  Sir,  sometimes  1  feel  the  Green,  and  takes  an  honest  glass  and 
that  all’s  not  right.  pipe. 

T.  The  cause  is  guilt.  You  are  a  sin-  T.  But  ought  you  not  sometimes  to  go 

ner,  condemned  by  the  law  of  God,  and  to  Church,  or  Chapel  ? 

this  makes  you  afraid  to  die.  H.  Why,  Sir,  what’s  the  use,  for  what 

H.  It  may  be  so,  Sir,  hut  I  don’t  know  could  I  do  with  religion  if  I  had  it. 
that  I  am. so  bad  as  many  others.  T.  Why  you  would  do  better  with  it, 

T.  I  don’t  think  you  are  so  bad  as  some  than  you  do  without  it ;  for  if  you  bad  re- 
others  I  have  met  with ;  but  yet,  you  are  ligion,  it  would  do  three  things — it  would 
a  sinner,  under  a  sentence  of  condemna-  keep  you  sober ;  would  take  away  the  fear 
tion  ;  for  the  Bible  says,  “  Cursed  is  every  of  dying;  and  it  would  fit  you  for  Heaven, 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  H.  I  have  heard  many  disputes  in  our 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  Tap  about  religion ;  but  I  could  never 
them,”  Do  you  suppose  that  you  have  make  out  what  it  is. 
obeyed  all  the  laws  of  God  ?  T.  Then  I  will  tell  you.  Religion  is 

Hv  Why  no,  Sir,  I  don’t  think  I  have  ;  having  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
I  don’t  think  that  any  man  has:  so  that  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  if  a  per- 
we  are  ali  in  the  same  condition ;  and  son  offends  you,  you  expect  he  will,  be 
surely,  God  who  is  so  good,  will  not  damn  sorry  for  it  before  you  forgive  him* 
us  all.  H.  Aye,  to  be  sure.  , 

T.  Yes,  we  are  all  in  the  same  condi-  .  (To  be  concluded.)  , 

tion,  for  the  Bible  says,  There  is  none  You  need  not  tell  ail  the  truth,  unless 

righteous,  no,  not  one.  There  is  none  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  know  it,  but 

that  understandeth,  thqre  is  none  that  seek-  let  all  you  tell  be  truth. 
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acxBOBUAxnioud. 


OF  THE  PULSE. 

The  pulse  of  a  healthy  person,  rising 
in  the  morning,  beats  sixty-five  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  ;  but  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  it 
will  in  the  evening  beat  eighty  in  that  time ; 
and  again,  by  the  night’s  rest  or  sleep,  it 
will  become  less  frequent,  till  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  you  will  find  it  return  to  sixty-five. — 
For  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  muscles, 
and  actions  of  the  external  and  internal 
senses,  urge  the  venal  blood  on  to  the 
heart,  which,  being  thereby  oftener  stim¬ 
ulated,  makes  more  frequent  contractions. 
This  is  the  cause  of  those  paroxysms  or 
fits  of  increase,  observable  in  all  fevers 
towards  the  evening.  For  sleep  not  only 
retards  the  motion  of  the  blood,  but  of  all 
the  other  humours  and  actions  in  the  body. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  observations  of 
Dr.  Hales,  that  the  pulse  is  quicker  in 
small  animals.  He  found  the  pulse  of  a 
horse  slower  by  half  than  in  a  man,  name¬ 
ly,  thirty-two  only  in  a  minute ;  whereas 
in  a  dog,  the  pulse  beat  ninety-seven  in 
that  time.  And  this  we  see  is  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  blood’s  heat,  measured  by  the 
mercurial  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit’s 
scale.  For  the  blood  in  oxen,  horses,  and 
other  large  animals  at  rest,  being  five  or 
six  degrees  cooler  than  in  us,  will  not  rise 
to  our  heat,  but  by  labour ;  whereas,  dogs, 
cats,  and  fowls,  are  five  or  six  degrees 
hotter  than  we  (viz.  about  102) ;  and  the 
latter,  when  sitting  or  brooding  on  their 
eggs  for  young,  are  still  four  or  five  degrees 
hotter,  viz.  107  or  108,  which  is  common¬ 
ly  the  heat  of  pur  bloc^  in  the  fit  of  an 
ague ;  wJiere  it  is  observable,  that  during 
the  greatest  sense  of  cold  chill,  the  blood 
is  three  or  four  degrees  hotter  than  in 
health,  after  which  it  gains  four  or  five 
degrees  more  in  the  height  of  the  hot  fit, 
viz.  104  or  105  degrees;  but  in  ardent 
fevers,  where  the  pulse  beats  140,  the 
heat  of  blood  will  still  be  four  or  five  de¬ 
grees  higher,  viz.  110;  i.  e.  two  or  three 
degrees  more  than  equal  to  a  brooding  hen. 

The  pulse  is  more  quick  in  children, 
and  becomes  slower  in  persons  as  they 
grow  older.  The  salient  point  of  an  ovum 
beats  134  in  a  minute.  New  born  infants 
have  their  pulse  120,  and  from  thence 
down  to  old  age  it  grows  slower,  to  60  a 
minute.  A4everish  pulse  b^;ins  at  96  per 
«  minute;  It  b  excessive  at  130  or  140, 


which  is  the  number  of  tiie  pulse  with 
which  a  person  dies.  The  pulse  beats 
slower  in  winter,  and  quicker  in  summer, 
by  about  ten  strokes  per  minute ;  and  un¬ 
der  the  torrid  zone,  it  grows  quicker,  te 
120. 


OF  NEGROES. 

Negroes  have  a  skin  between  the  cuti¬ 
cle  and  the  true  skin.  They  are  bom 
white;  but  the  middle  skin,  in  a  little 
time,  turns  black,  and  gives  that  colour  to 
the  whole  body. 

But  who  can  account  for  the  following 
case?  Sir  Charles  Wager  had  a  boy 
about  eleven  years  old,  who  was  born  in 
Virginia,  of  negro  parents.  Till  he  was 
three  years  old,  he  was  like  other  black 
children.  He  then,  without  any  distemper, 
began  to  have  little  white  specks  upon  his 
neck  and  breast.  These  increased  with 
his  years  both  in  number  and  bigness,  so 
that  from  the  upper  part  df  his  neck,  quite 
down  to  his  knees,  he  was  dappled  with 
white  spots,  some  of  them  broader  than 
the  palm  of  a  man’s  hand.  They  were 
wonderfully  white,  equal  to  the  skin  of  the 
fairest  lady,  only  somewhat  paler.  His 
face,  arms  and  legs  were  perfectly  black. 
He  was  exceedingly  active,  sprightly,  and 
more  ingenious,  than  is  common  among 
that  generation. 

Perhaps  the  following  fact  is  no  less 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for:  A*  negro 
woman,  cook  to  Colonel  Barnes,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  about  forty  years  of  age,  remarkably 
healthy,  had  her  skin  as  dark  as  that  of 
the  most  swarthy  African.  But  that  part 
of  it  next  her  finger  nails,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  became  white.  Her  mouth 
soon  underwent  the  same  change,  which 
has  since  gradually  extended  over  the 
whole  body.  At  present,  four  parts  in 
five  of  her  skin,  are  white,  smooth  and 
transparent,  as  in  a  fair  European,  elegant¬ 
ly  shewing  the  ramifications  of  the  subja¬ 
cent  blood-vessels.  The  other  parts  daily 
lose  their  blackness,  and  partake  of  the 
prevailing  colour.  The  neck  and  back 
retain  most  of  their  pristine  hue;  the 
bead,  face,  breast,  legs,  and  arms,  are  all 
white.  Her  face  and  breast,  when  anger 
or  shame  has  been  excited  in  her,  have 
been  observed  immediately  to  glow  with 
blushes.  This  is  the  naked  fact :  but 
upon  what  principles  of  philosophy  can 
we  account  for  it  ? 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1825. 


WOMAN 


ifi  hose  fragrance  soothes  We  find  it  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  speak 

of  the  evils  which  prevail,  without  o&nd- 
o’erclouded  sky,  some ;  however,  our  opinion  must  be 

beam,  on  Eden^s  grove,  sometimes,  let  who  will  take  offence : 

and  heavenly  light  of  lor  we  do  not  expect  to  sail  so  smoothly 

through  life,  as  not  to  now  and.then  jostle 
and  be  jostled.  We  are  as  fallible,  per¬ 
haps,  as  many  others,  and  need  correction ; 
which,  when  done  by  a  friend,  we  cheer¬ 
fully  take  ;  and,  when  by  an  enemy,  we 
shall  bear  without  much  complaint.  But 
there  is  an  evil  which  will  shew  itself 
more  and  still  more,  and  that  is  LYING. 
It  comes  forth  under  various  forms:— 
sometimes  as  the  say-so  of  another,  although 
the  persons  who  tell  it  do  not  believe  it, 
yet  they  give  circulation  to  it:  another 
way  is  by  equivocation,  or  suppressing  the 
truth :  another,  by  nods  and  insinuations, 
as  if  we  knew  more  than  is  proper  to  be 
spoken,  when  the  person  spoken  of  is  to 
be  injured.  Slander,  evil  speaking,  back¬ 
biting,  misrepresentations,  may  aO  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  term.  How  much 
mischief  is  done  by  what  is  termed  jests, 
or  speaking  things  improper,  and  .wrong 
by  way  of  sport;  is  it  pot  cmcm^  fire¬ 
brands,  arrotvs,  and  death  ?  And  bow 
true  is  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  that 
men  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  born, 
speaking  lies.  A  Lie  caused  the  faQ  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  and,  at 
little  as  many  think  of  it,  lies  are  the  down- 
fal  of  many  a  professor,  who  does  not  pot 
a  bridle  upon  the  tongue :  for,  if  drunken¬ 
ness,  Sabbath-breaking,  swearing,  &c.  &c« 
will  bring  down  the  indignation  ^  God- 
how  much  more  may  we  expect  it  to  be 
shewn,  when  mankind  will  not  speak  tbt 
truth  with  one  another.  The  ancient 
Persians  instructed  their  children  three 
things to  manage  a  horse,  to  shoot  dex¬ 
terously  with  the  bow,  and  to  speeUc  ike 
truth.  IFhoso  privily  sUmderetk  hii 
neighbour,  (saith  the  Lord,)  I  will  c^  off. 

— Beware.  - - 

Praise  your  friends,  and  let  your  frieodi 
praise  you.  — r— 

The  next  number  jfmiekee  ike  tiird 
quarter y  and  our  Subscribers  will  remews- 
her  to  have  Ha^  a  Dolkur  ready  for  the 
coarrieTy  next  Wed^sdffy^ 


Man  giieih  up  the  Ghost,  and  uihers  is  he  ?• 
Job  xiv.  10. 

Akd  where  is  he  ^  not  by  the  side 
Whose  every  want  be  loved  to  tend; 

Not  on  those  vallies  wandering  wide 
Where,  sweetly  lost,  be  oft  would  wind : 

That  form  beloved  he  marks  no  more, 
Those  scenes  admir’d  no  more  shall  see, 

Those  scenes  are  lovely  as  before, 

And  she  as  fair — but  wbere  is  he  ? 

I 

No,  no,  the  radiance  is  not  dim 
That  used  to  gild  his  favourite  bill^ 

The  pleasures  that  were  dear  to  him, 

Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still; 

And  yet  his  home  is  not  as  fair, 

Neglected  must  his  garden  be. 

The  Itlitfs  droop  and  wither  there, 

And  seem  to  whisper — where  is  he?”  ' 

The  church-yard  bears  another  stone. 

The  fire-side  shews  a  vacant  chair ; 

Here  sadness  dwells  and  weeps  alone. 

And  death  displays  his  banner  there ; 

The  Ufa  is  c^er,  the  bwith  has  fled. 

And  what  has  been,  no  more  fhaU  be ; 
The  w^-known  form,  the  welcome  tread, 
O  where  ace  they— and  wbere  is  be  ? 


appears  they  are  likely  te  accomplish  their  irt- 
depeo<lence. 

The  scotch  Missionaries  who  by  the  perrois-' 
sion  of  the  Emperor  Alexandria,  were  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  conversion  of  the  Pagans  in  Tarta- 
ry,  have  abandoned  their  mission  and  returned 
to  Scotland. 


The  Daily  Advertiser  and  American,  are 
hereafter  to  be  printed  on  a  press,  lately  im¬ 
ported  by  them,  which  will  work  otF  2000  pa¬ 
pers  in  an  hour;  the  niacliine  weighs  about 
two  tons,  and  is  worked  by  a  man.  The  Datly 
Advertiser  circu’ates  2,760  papers,  daily,  and 
1,800,  semi  weekly. 

A  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  drinking 
at  a  pump,  in  Philadelphia,  last  week,  with  his 
baud  on  the  pump,  when  some  carman  came 
running  down  the  street  so  near  the  curbstone, 
that  one  of  the  wheels  struck  the  spout  of  the 
pnin[>,  arid  carr'ed  off  one  half  of  the  boys  head, 

W'hile  ‘he  and  blood  were  mingled  with 

the  water  in  hjs  h  ind  ;  the  carman  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  notjcM  but  whs  set  at  liberty  by 
the  cori'ie.'t  nf  the  .parents  of ’he  boy. 

A  coni{  any  have  obiair  ed  a  lease  of  the 
M  onnlarn  in  the  neb.  on  the  Hudson 

River,  c.oh'O  Antony’s  and  :j  :♦  nU  erect-  t)n  the  IGtb  t)y  Rev.  Mr.  Osboru  Mr  Azel  S.  Roe,<)ftbe 

ing  a  hotel  tor  a  -esort  in  the  sununer  months;  bouse  of  it oe  &  Mtinro,  to  Miss  Jane,  daughter  ol  the  late 
it  W’lli  iio  doubt  he  an  fflVy  situation.  James  Wnlber  Fsq. 

1  oar  new  baiii^in'^s  out  ot  S»X  tell,  last  week,  On  jlond.'iy  "Vening,  fiy  He v.  Johnson  Chose,  Mr.  John 
in  Reetl  Strt'ct,  Wllile  (lie  carpeiders  iVere  at  U  Gtay  ic>  Miss  Aiaelia  Ann  J'boruej  all  of  this  city, 
work  on  tl.e  iOC»f,  niiiC  persons  tell  rimoiiL  the  fnime  ds}’, iu  <  mist  Church,  by  fiev.  Dr  Lyell,  Sb  pben 
ruins  and  were  nearly  buried,  and  several  of  oambre,  r.r,  Ksq  t..  „iUs  Anne  PowelL 

them  were  considerably  lijured.  The  corpo-  Snnuav.';.,  nev  Mr.  P  rkinsao,  sir.  lUcbnrd  Grant,  to 
ration  have  ordered  the  other  two  pulled  dovt  it,  , 

tills  IS  a  i.ataral  consenuence  of  building  cheap.  „  i  u  .r  -t*  imr  i  i 

^  jj  I  L  j  ®  a  I  Same  day.  bv  Kev.  Mr.  M’Laughiin,  Dr.  J.  Kveiett, 

Betsey  Rudder,  who  W’as  charged  not  long  „ 

since  with  the  murder  of  her  fathtl  in  Virginia, 

has  been  tried  and  acquitted,  the  only  witness 

against  her  was  her  sister.  >  Saturday,  in  St.  George’s  Cliai  el,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor, 

A  shock  of  an  earthquake  w’as  felt,  last  W'eek,  William  Tlieobald  Wolle  Tone,  of  Georgetown,  ^D.  I '.)  to 
on  Stalen-lsland  and  some  parts  of  New-Jersey  Sampson,  daughter  of  William  Sampson,  hsq. 

A  Hog,  eight  feet  nine  incliess  long,  W^eigh-  Same  day,  by  R.  V.  Ur.  Wainwrlght,  Mr  John  t'oX;  to 
ing  upwards  of  800  pound,  and  expected  to  Ann  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt  John  Joughin, 
weigh  by  Christmas,  10,  or  1200,  is  fatting  in  deceased. 

Pennsylvania,  by  George  Levers.  Thui>day  evening,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Chase,  Mr.  Janies 

The  Frigate  Brandy win^  with  General  La-  Webb,toMiss  Catharine  Fawpell. 

Fayette  on  board,  sailed  bp  Friday,  the  9th  the  22nd  uU.  by  Rev,  Orren  Miller,  of  Rochester, 

instant  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north,  the  james  Boyle,  of  Ontario,  to  Miss  Laura  Putnam,  of 

ferewell  at  Washington  is  represented  to  have  j|,p 


MARRIED 


DIED. 

On  Monday, at  Bloomingdale,  Mr  William  Summerfield  > 
father  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Surainerfield,  aged  54  years. 

Sunday,  Mr.  John  Williamson,  in  the  4Sd  year  of  his 
age. 

On  Satunlay,  Mr.  Nathaniel  S.  Penny,  aged2l  years. 
Same  day,  Frederick  Hill,  Esq  Counsellor  at  Law,  aged 


On  the  ISih  inst.  Mr.  Jacob  Boorman,  aged  71 


Deaths  in  this  city,  week  before  last,  112:-->la8t  week; 
96.  In  Philadelphia,  64. 


John  C.  Totten,  Printer}  No»  9  Dowcry< 


